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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. STEPS LEADING TO THE SELECTION OF THE TOPIC OF 

THIS THESIS 

This thesis shall address the selection, training, and utilization of 
commissioned foreign area officers (FAOs) in the armed forces. This 
topic may seem a strange choice for an Air Force officer who was sent 
to the Naval Postgraduate School to study to the Far East, but many 
forces came together during the course of my studies that made it the 
best choice. As the Chinese say, the longest Journey begins with one 
step, and now as I look back on the events that led to my choosing this 
subject, I can identify several of the steps that led to this paper. Per- 
haps by recounting these steps I can explain my interests and the 
procedure I used in creating the material that follows. 

I had never heard of FAOs or the Naval Postgraduate School (NPS) 
and had no idea that officers could attend the Defense Language Insti- 
tute when I took the first step that led to this thesis. I explored the 
possibility of “cross-flowing” into the intelligence career field from 
the missile operations career field in 1987. To my delight, I was not 
only allowed to make this move but was offered a free Masters degree 
as the first step in leaving the missile world for intelligence work. My 
background as an enlisted signal intelligence analyst, my undergradu- 
ate degree in Political Science, and my Defense Language Aptitude 
Battery score of 122 all seemed to add up to the right combination for 
the Air Force program, which was then described as a two-year (or 
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less, depending on language difficulty) program that started with a 
year of academic work at NPS and ended with language training at 
DLI/FLC. 

Although I had experienced a tour in Germany and my back- 
ground, both in intelligence and in college, had been Soviet focused, I 
was offered a slot studying the Far East and my choice of Chinese, 
Japanese, or Korean language training. I questioned the value of each 
language in terms of later assignments and was told that most likely 
none of these languages would prove to be useful later, but that lan- 
guage training was simply part of the degree. Therefore, since I was 
equally unfamiliar with all three languages and all seemed to be of 
equal difficulty, I chose Chinese, reasoning that the PRC offered the 
biggest potential military threat in the region. This choice was my 
unknowing second step. 

The next step was reporting to NPS in June of 1987 to start the 
academic program. At NPS, I learned a number of interesting facts. 
First, my fellow students were primarily officers from the Navy and the 
Air Force and all of the Naval officers seemed to envy the fact that the 
Air Force officers would get to “use” their area specialist education 
immediately after completing the degree, while they (the Naval offi- 
cers) would be returning to sea duty after graduation. The Air Force 
officers, in turn, had been told (by officers at AFMPC) they would not 
be using their language skills as “most would be assigned to DLA after 
graduation" and could not understand why they had to go to DLI/FLC 
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when many of the Naval officers were getting the same degree with 
just two more quarters of education and no language training. 

On top of all this confusion were rumors about why no Army offi- 
cers were in the area studies curriculum with us and why they had 
been present a few years before but had since been withdrawn. Added 
to this were the letters which some of the Army officers who had 
graduated sent to their professors, many coming from the regions the 
Army officers had studied and written during some type of training 
these officers called “in-country” training. Luckily, one of my profes- 
sors was a Reserve Army officer and a Foreign Area Officer who was 
able to explain the Army’s program to me. 

The third step took place when I was approached by a fellow offi- 
cer about entering the Air Force Human Resources Intelligence pro- 
gram as a special duty assignment. I became very interested in this 
possibility (as it offered an interesting alternative to a DLA desk job) 
and filled out the required paperwork to apply. To my surprise, I 
found in the course of the application process that my upcoming Chi- 
nese language training would be a drawback to my being accepted. It 
seems that, since this training is so long and expensive, the officers 
that run the HUMINT section are not keen on accepting officers with 
languages they will not be able to use. While my Asia-oriented educa- 
tion, and background in operations and intelligence, made me a desir- 
able candidate, my Chinese training could not be used or justified by 
the Jobs they had in mind. 
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The final step that led to this thesis topic was when I later had 
difficulty in the Chinese language course itself. Specifically, I could not 
learn the ideograms (Chinese characters) that are used in Chinese 
writing at the pace necessary to successfully complete the course. 
Early in September 1988, I began to explore the options that might be 
available if I found myself unable to pass Chinese. I was told that two 
options were available: either I could start a different language or I 
could return to NPS and complete the degree in the same manner as a 
Navy student by taking two additional quarters of academics and writ- 
ing a thesis. Before doing anything else, I tried extra tutoring and 
other means of continuing in Chinese, but by late in the month, the 
writing appeared to be on the wall. Therefore, I contacted the Air 
Force Military Personnel Center, which sent me to NPS to ask their 
advice. I was told that they could foresee no assignment that required 
Chinese and they did not care which of the other options I chose as 
long as I graduated on time. 

I chose to return to NPS and write a thesis. I did so for three rea- 
sons: the other languages in my area would all take a full year to com- 
plete, the two primary languages in my area (Japanese and Korean) 
both used Chinese characters extensively, and I wanted to find some 
answers to a number of questions that had arisen from this situation. 
Among these questions were: Why are the training programs so differ- 
ent between the services? Is it true that Air Force officers do not use 
their language training and, if so, why does the Air Force insist on lan- 
guage, unlike the Navy? Why does the Navy not send its officers to 
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language training? Do Naval officers ever use their area studies educa- 
tions and, if so, how? 

The result of trying to answer these questions is the following 
thesis. Along the way, I discovered that many of the answers I wanted 
did not already exist in a book where I could simply read them. 
Instead, I found that no one had bothered to ask the people who could 
answer these questions for their thoughts, a problem I solved by cre- 
ating, administering, and analyzing a survey that accounts for about half 
of the information to come. This work does not answer all the ques- 
tions that exist on this subject, but it does lay the foundation for more 
study and it can serve to abolish some of the myths that pervade this 
subject. 

B. THE PROBLEM 

The purposes of this thesis are to: 

• examine the selection, training, and employment of the FAO by 
each service branch; 

• identify what philosophy each service employs in designing a pro- 
gram to train FAOs; and 

• determine whether the current methods are bringing about the 
desired results. 

In order to establish the success of the services in preparing their 
FAOs, we will rely on the survey responses of FAOs who are actually 
functioning in missions in which they use their specialized FAO train- 
ing and see how they evaluate the appropriateness of their training 
experiences to their real-world missions. It appears that all four 
branches of the Department of Defense believe that there are certain 
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duties in each service that are best filled by FAOs. Furthermore, 
because the roles and missions of the armed forces differ, these dif- 
ferences are reflected in the services’ FAO training programs. How- 
ever, I will attempt to show that the commonalty of FAO missions 
should have more influence on the design of FAO training programs (to 
include the mix of language and area expertise skills as well as the mix 
of academic training and practical experience) than the self-perceived 
service differences. Along the way, recommendations will also be made 
to improve the services’ individual programs by highlighting unique 
innovations of one service’s program that could be readily adapted by 
the others. This attempt to make each service aware of what the 
others are doing is important because all four services define the skills 
of a FAO in very similar ways. In my research, no one I interviewed in 
any service had more than a cursory knowledge of what the other 
services’ programs entailed. Furthermore, some of the information 
which exists and is relied upon is incorrect, resulting in each service 
grappling individually with similar problems without much opportunity 
of learning something from each other’s past experiences. 
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II. THE NEED FOR FAOs 



WHAT ARE FAOs AND WHY DO WE NEED THEM? 

Foreign Area Officers are commissioned officers in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps who are fully qualified in some mili- 
tary specialty and have a specialized knowledge of a foreign country or 
region. At best, he or she should be intimately familiar with the his- 
tory, culture, geography, climate, politics, military, economy, and reli- 
gions of the area, as well as be familiar with one or more languages of 
that area. Also, the FAO should have lived in the region of interest for 
an extended period of time in order to have a measure of personal 
experience to supplement his or her professional training. Therefore, 
the ideal FAO is an accomplished military officer with a graduate 
degree in a region, a fluent grasp of one or more languages spoken 
there, and a background of personal experience gained first-hand in 
one or more relevant countries. This FAO would be “ideal" because he 
or she would offer a blend of fact and theory gained through education 
with practical experiences gained first-hand in the region. This bal- 
anced type of approach to FAO training could be depicted as in 
Table 1. 

The above represents just a sample of the possibilities of combin- 
ing the academic with the practical and, clearly, in any of the given 
cases a FAO who experienced just one side of this list would be less 
knowledgeable than one who had experienced both, and thus be less 
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than ideal. This ideal FAO is achievable (in fact, the Army can boast of 
having several hundred at the present time), but the ideal FAO’s 
training costs approximately $195,000 per officer and cannot be com- 
pleted in less than two and one-half years (and may take much longer, 
depending on language demands). 1 

TABLE 1 

EXAMPLES OF BALANCED FAO TRAINING EXPERIENCES 



Academic 

Language training at DLI/FLC 
Study of religions 
Study of geography 
Study of military 
Study of culture 

Study of politics 



Practical 

Daily use of language in-country 

Visits to shrines, temples, etc. 

Personal trips in the region 

Participation in local exercises 

Living among the people of the 
region and socializing with 
them 

Observation of local political 
culture 



J Data on costs comes from Major Cary, Chief of the Army FAO Pro- 
ponent Team at the Pentagon, and is also based on the following Army 
estimates: 

Language training at DLI/FLC— $323.00 per week, with average 
course length of nine months. 

Cost of a civilian graduate school— $14,250.00 for 18 months. 

Cost of in-country training— $30,000.00 for 12 months, with an 
additional $10,000 for regional travel. 

Three permanent change-of-station (moving) costs— $4,500.00 
each. 

Adding all the above, plus the salary of a senior captain (0-3) during 
this training, results in a total of $195,000 per FAO. 
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For some of the services, this ideal FAO price is seen as too high, 
so they attempt to economize in one way or another. The FAOs that 
result are certainly not as well trained as their more expensive coun- 
terparts but may be just as effective, depending on the missions they 
are given. Also, in view of the prospects for shrinking budgets, cer- 
tainly an argument could be made that $195,000 is too high a price to 
turn out an officer who is bilingual and well educated about some for- 
eign land. The current deemphasis on civilian education and concur- 
rent push to reward officers for staying in operational jobs (particularly 
in the Air Force) might also be cited as good reasons to keep training 
time to a minimum for FAOs, if they are needed at all! Surely spending 
a couple of years getting a Masters degree in international relations or 
area studies and another year or so learning a foreign language will not 
help an officer advance in his or her career as fast as would spending 
that time in command positions or doing his primary job. What is it 
about FAOs that makes the expense to both the government and the 
officer worthwhile? What do we need them for? 

Military forces have always needed people who have comprehen- 
sive knowledge of other nations. We must remember the classic 
admonition of Sun Tzu, who said. 

If you know the enemy and know yourself, you need not fear a 
hundred battles. If you know yourself, but not the enemy, for every 
victory you will suffer defeat. If you know neither yourself nor the 
enemy, you are a fool and will meet defeat in every battle. (Ref. 1] 

In the past, it was easier to know who the “enemy” was. In fact, we 

often made heroes out of men who were particularly adept at 
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“knowing the enemy” in our American popular culture. Men with 
names like Davy Crocket and Kit Carson were the de facto FAOs of 
their time. They and other “Indian scouts” had the same skills we 
demand today— knowledge not only of the martial skills but of the 
geography, culture, and language of their adversaries. These and other 
skills have come to be equated with acquiring intelligence on the 
enemy, and indeed today we find the FAO is best suited for a host of 
intelligence positions in the services. Later FAOs like Joseph Stilwell 
and Evans Carlson are more modem reminders that the FAO is still 
just as needed in combat operations as in intelligence work or in 
diplomacy [Refs. 2, 3]. 

The modern world provides even greater demands for FAOs than 
we find in the past for two reasons. First of all, it is getting increas- 
ingly difficult to identify the enemy. One can no longer simply point to 
the Soviet Union as the sole enemy and then rush out and train offi- 
cers in Soviet subjects and the Russian language. There are new 
demands, such as in the Middle East, and even new sources of poten- 
tial threats as we find economic power starting to rival military power 
as a reason for concern over our national security. The very nature of 
the United States’ global power status results in our having global 
interests and no one can predict where in the world our interests will 
be threatened next. Therefore, Just as the U.S. must bear the expense 
of maintaining large and mobile military forces in the modem world 
because threats appear too quickly to give us time to build up to meet 
a challenge (as we did in World War II and so forth), so too must we 
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maintain at least a cadre of officers whose specialized regional knowl- 
edge, when taken together, covers all areas of the world. Who knows 
when the next Grenada-type invasion will take place or where U.S. 
citizens might need to be rescued from some terrorist threat? The 
lives saved by maintaining a corps of officers who both understand the 
requirements of the military and are experts in foreign regions make 
the cost of this training very bearable indeed. 

The second reason the demand for FAOs is rising is more related 
to peace than to conflict. Dramatic breakthroughs in international 
negotiations that result in treaties like the INF treaty and the South- 
west Africa treaty also create a need for FAOs to serve on treaty com- 
pliance evaluation teams like the On-Site Inspection Agency (OSIA) 
and on peacekeeping forces. Of course, these organizations can be 
staffed by non-FAOs, but the choice between sending an officer who 
speaks the local language, knows the customs, understands the politi- 
cal situation, and is fully competent in relevant military matters vice 
one who holds only the last qualification is a poor choice indeed. The 
chance is great that non-FAOs will be less effective as inspec- 
tors/peacekeepers, themselves commit some gaffe to embarrass the 
United States, or end up endangering themselves and others through 
ignorance. 

This growing second need, to provide the military manning to 
fulfill our growing treaty obligations, has already been demonstrated by 
several mini-crises. To provide the manpower for the OSIA (which 
must be equally staffed by the Army, Navy {including the Marine 



Corps}, and Air Force), each service had to frantically search for 
Russian linguists in their ranks, run them through a quick course in 
Russian nuclear terminology, and put together teams who could escort 
Soviets who visit the United States and/or who could themselves 
travel to the U.S.S.R. on inspection tours. Luckily, the U.S.S.R. has 
long been the primary focus of the U.S. military and the required 
number of linguists was eventually found. However, if we were to 
acquire a similar mission that required Chinese linguists or face a 
need for Africa specialists, it is doubtful that we would succeed nearly 
as well. 

Looking at Europe, there is a good chance that the future will 
bring a conventional arms treaty similar to the aforementioned INF 
Treaty. If this treaty is ratified, the Department of Defense will face an 
even greater demand for Russian linguists and new demands for FAOs 
who speak Polish, German, Hungarian, Romanian, Bulgarian, or 
Czechoslovakian. One would hope that the services would today be 
getting ready for this; instead, we find the single largest institution on 
which all branches of the armed forces rely for language training, the 
Defense Language Institute /Foreign Language Center (DLI/FLC), is in 
the process of ending its language training programs for the Hungar- 
ian, Romanian, and Bulgarian languages (Ref. 4). 2 Therefore, when and 



2 Also being cut are Norwegian, Serbo-Croatian, Pahtu and Dari 
(two Afghan dialects), Indonesian, Malaysian, and Cantonese. Even the 
Vietnamese and Japanese departments are at risk, although they are 
not on the current list for closure. 
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if the conventional arms treaty is signed, we should expect to find the 
Department of Defense again scrambling to meet increased demands 
with fewer trained resources. Once programs like the language train- 
ing programs at DLI/FLC are lost, they cannot be brought back quickly 
or effectively because many instructors will retire and/or move out of 
the expensive Monterey area. The United States needs officer FAOs in 
the OSIA and similar agencies, in our intelligence organizations, in 
attache positions, in security assistance missions, and in positions to 
train other soldiers, sailors, airmen, and Marines who cannot all be 
sent through extensive programs. This need may be even greater if the 
“post-Cold War” era actually dawns and we face a more complex world 
that offers enhanced opportunities for the nation that is best prepared 
and more numerous pitfalls for the ignorant. 3 



3 The need for FAOs in intelligence positions, including desk ana- 
lysts, indications and warning positions, and long-term strategic 
analysis positions is discussed by John Godson [Ref. 5], The Air Force 
currently runs a program for quickly training members of security 
assistance teams on country- and region- specific issues, to include 
cultural sensitivities. The director of this program. Lieutenant Colonel 
Stanley Wilusz, would like to staff his regional instructor roles with Air 
Force FAOs who have graduate degrees on these regions but has diffi- 
cult getting these officers due to bureaucratic reasons that will be cov- 
ered in a later chapter. 
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HI. THE U.S. ARMY FAO PROGRAM 



A. OVERVIEW AND HISTORY 

Without a doubt, the United States Army has the best FAO training 
program in the Department of Defense because it offers the most 
complete combination of academic training balanced with practical 
experience. The Army’s four-phase program is the envy of the de facto 
FAOs in its sister services and is the result of more than 40 years of 
experimentation and evolution. Far from stagnant, it continues to 
evolve today with the most recent development being the separation of 
the Civil Affairs/Psychological Operations training from the rest of the 
FAO program, which is actually a return to a previous situation. With its 
own long history, replete with FAO heroes like General Joseph 
Stilwell, the Army FAO program has served as the subject for numer- 
ous papers at the Army War College and other institutions. Although 
this paper will focus on current programs, I believe the large measure 
of experience the Army brings to this subject makes it worthwhile to 
pause to briefly review some of the history of its program. 

The most comprehensive single overview of the history of the 
Army FAO program exists in a paper written by Captain David W. Davis. 
This paper is undated and provides only the name of the author; no 
additional information is available regarding the origin of the paper. It 
is entitled “The Foreign Area Officer Program: An Overview of the His- 
tory of the Program" and was given to me by Major John Cary, who is 
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the current head of the Army FAO Proponent Team. He was given the 
paper at the John F. Kennedy Center for Special Warfare Training in 
1987. The information it contains has been verified by him and by 
another Army captain, John Stoner, who also used it as a reference 
when he wrote his own study, “Taking the Plunge: The Army’s Foreign 
Area Officers.” Given these endorsements, one may confidently be 
assured that Captain Davis’ work is accurate: it is certainly interesting. 

Davis starts out by tracing the roots of the Army FAO program to 
the Language and Area Training Program (LATP) created by the 
Department of the Army Circular Number 83, published in 1947. 
Although others might argue that the roots could be traced further 
back, extending to the language training programs Stilwell and others 
attended prior to World War II, to consider earlier programs would 
only tend to confuse FAO-specific training programs with general 
attache training and further muddle the two concepts. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this paper, the line of distinction between the FAO and 
the attache is that the attache is an officer who is specifically trained 
to represent U.S. interests in a specific country, while the FAO must 
be more regionally minded and may be used in many different jobs 
within the region, attache duty being only one of them. 

Davis described the twists and turns the Army has taken on the 
road to creating the modem FAO. The number one cause for changes 
in the program is the infighting between the Army intelligence com- 
munity and the operations community over who would control the FAO 
program. Between 1947 and 1957, the intelligence community clearly 
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held the upper hand; not only did the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intel- 
ligence (ACSI or G-2) office determine who would be selected, the 
applying officer had to be eligible to work in either that office or in the 
attache system to have a hope of being picked [Ref. 6], 

The course of instruction during this period can be divided into 
several phases. First, the officer spent a year studying Russian, Greek, 
Chinese, Persian, Turkish, or Arabic at Colombia, Yale, Princeton, or 
Stanford (depending on which region he was assigned). 4 The officer 
then would spend a second year at that university studying the coun- 
try’s geography, history, culture, etc. Finally, the officer would go 
abroad and spend an additional year or two primarily studying the lan- 
guage and “soaking up" the culture. Often, programs set up by the 
Department of State for training its Foreign Service Officers (FSOs) 
were broadened to allow the participation of these early FAOs [Ref. 
6:p. 5]. 

In 1953, an additional course requirement was introduced as the 
Army intelligence community further tightened its control over FAO 
training by requiring all FAOs to attend a “strategic intelligence 
course.” At this point, the program was renamed. The LATP became 
the FAST or Foreign Area Specialist Training and the governing direc- 
tive was now Special Regulation 350-30-80-1, published in 1952 
[Ref. 6] 



4 Other languages and other universities were added as the pro- 
gram progressed. 
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It was at this time that the Army operations community, led by 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations (DCSMO) began to 
gain more clout in running the FAO program. Under the ACSI, the eli- 
gibility requirements had become much stricter. Only three officer pay 
grades were eligible (0-2 through 0-4), both an officer and his wife 
had to be U.S. citizens by birth, and other such potential disqualifying 
rules seemed destined to continue to proliferate. 

By 1956, the regulation governing FAST changed. This time it was 
issued as Army Regulation 350-23 and the program rapidly moved 
from the management of the intelligence group to operations. Among 
the ramifications of this switch in leadership was the extensive broad- 
ening of the program goals to meet the needs of all the branches of 
the Army (to include even the Judge Advocate General Corps and the 
Corps of Engineers, among others). In addition, the sponsorship of the 
program moved from the G-2/ Intelligence shop to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office. This regulation also resulted in dropping the requirement 
for intelligence schooling, marking a significant bureaucratic defeat for 
the intelligence community, although it did continue to fill one-half of 
each year’s openings with its own men and shared the control over 
the direction of the program with the operations group. 

The Army soon again broadened its objectives to include the need 
to have all of Its officers become bilingual and published this goal in 
Army Regulation 350-24 the following year. This push to get ever 
greater numbers of officers trained in foreign languages (but not in 
other FAO skills) finally caused the sponsorship of FAST to move to the 
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office of the Army Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. In the 1957- 
1967 period, more languages and more universities were added until 
any officer who had the ability and desire to learn a language would be 
accepted. Needless to say, in this rush to expand the FAST program, 
quality control was significantly reduced. 5 

The support for the Army FAO program benefltted significantly 
during this period from the growing interest in unconventional war- 
fare and the establishment of such specialized training centers as the 
John F. Kennedy Special Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
The influence of the Vietnam War can further be seen in the decision 
made in 1967 to direct FAO training at “individual countries rather 
than areas.” [Ref. 6:p. 9] 6 

As the demand for FAO-type officers grew with U.S. commitments 
in Indochina, the Army commissioned two panels to review its train- 
ing procedures and recommend changes. The first was the Haines 
Board, 7 which recommended that the FAST program be further 
expanded to encompass all the civil affairs, psychological operations, 
and similar politico-military affairs programs that were expanding to 



5 For an excellent overview of how poor language training became 
during this period, see “Vietnamese Language Training in the 
Department of Defense 1955-1973,” by Dr. James C. McNaughton, 
Command Historian for the Defense Language Institute [Ref. 7], 

6 This change was part of AR 621-108, published in 1967. 

TWhich, Davis points out, issued “The Report of the Department of 
the Army Board to Review Army Officer Schools.” [Ref. 6:p. 10] 
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meet the war's demands. For unknown reasons, the Chief of Staff 
decided that additional study was needed, and a second panel, known 
as the DCSPER 40 group, met. This group recommended an opposite 
approach to the problem, that the FAST and the new programs be 
kept separate and that the new programs be grouped under a new 
name, the Military Assistance Officer Program (MAOP). This recom- 
mendation was accepted in 1969. 

Evidence exists to suggest that these two programs, FAST and 
MAOP, were kept separate in spite of the similarity of their goals 
because of the Army officers’ negative perception of advisory assis- 
tance duty. It appears that the FAST program was more highly 
regarded as a way to gain some language training and work one’s way 
into a combat command, which every Army officer needed in his 
records if he hoped for high rank. MAOP, on the other hand, had con- 
notations of advisor duty, which was to be avoided if one wanted a suc- 
cessful career. As Davis put it, “MAAG duty is looked on as a deviation 
from the normal or ideal combination and succession of schools, staff, 
and command billets that lead to promotion. Some officers consider 
MAAG tours a waste of time— even a retrograde step from a career 
standpoint.” [Ref. 6:p. 16] 

The obvious contradiction created by having two such similar pro- 
grams finally resulted in the MAOP and FAST being merged in 1972, 
despite objections from both. In a letter to each officer. General 
Westmoreland informed the 422 members of the MAOP and the 560 
members of the FAST program that they were henceforth joined [Ref. 
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6:p. 16]. This merger, which was finalized on 6 March 1973 by Army 
Regulation 614-142, created the foundations of the modem FAO pro- 
gram we see today. On top of this foundation have been added changes 
recommended by the Hutton Study of 1982, an Officers Professional 
Management Program study in 1983, the FAO Enhancement Plan of 
1985, and, most recently, the spin-off (again) of civil affairs and psy- 
chological operations into their own separate program and the estab- 
lishment of Special Operations as a separate branch [Ref. 6:pp. 22-29; 
Ref. 8:pp. 7-9] 8 

Of these later studies, the FAO Enhancement Plan of 1985 is by 
far the most important. It 

formally put in motion the recommendations of the Hutton Study, 
DCSOPS assumed proponency, the number of FAO billets was 
streamlined, a typical FAO career path was established, and the 
four phases of training were reaffirmed. [Ref. 8:p. 8] 

More specifically, the 1,300 FAO “slots" were weeded down to about 
760 true positions. Captains were barred from the program until they 
were deemed to be “fully qualified" in their primary branch (infantry, 
armor, military intelligence, etc.). This “fully qualified” status is gen- 
erally accepted to mean successful command of a company. The 
emphasis on FAO training was returned to creating regional expertise 
(vice country or job-specific expertise) in an effort to turn away from 
the earlier push to prepare advisors for duty in specific nations. 



8 For insight into the new Civil Affairs/Psychological Operations 
functional area (FA 39), see Reference 9. 
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The new, streamlined program also meant a drop in new acces- 
sions from 250 to 300 officers per year to around 135. This number is 
still significantly greater than the other services, but the Army has 
maintained this level and promised to ensure all 135 volunteers that 
they will be “fully trained.” The criteria for selecting these 135 offi- 
cers was also enhanced, accepting only volunteers (who may indicate 
their volunteer status in their fifth year of service but who will not 
normally begin training before their seventh year) who are “branch 
qualified,” have acceptable scores on the Defense Language Aptitude 
Battery (DLAB) (acceptable scores vary by proposed language diffi- 
culty), have baccalaureate degrees and pass the Graduate Record 
Examination with scores that would make an officer eligible to attend 
a “prestige university,” are eligible for a security clearance, and whose 
health would allow for assignment world-wide [Ref. 10]. 

Obviously, the individuals who are accepted must meet some fairly 
stringent standards before they begin training. But before I describe 
the four phases of the Army FAO training program, let us review 
specifically what the Army wants a FAO to be when the long training 
process is complete. 

B. ARMY GOALS AND TRAINING FOR THE FAO 

To answer the question of what the Army wants in a FAO, I would 
offer the following excerpts from a letter sent to newly selected FAOs: 
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Congratulations on your selection and designation as a Foreign 
Area Officer! 

.. 2 . The FAO selection process is stringent because the profes- 
sion of “Soldier-Statesman” demands that officers acquire and 
maintain skills and qualifications unique to the specialty: 

a You are expected to be a SOLDIER. The professional exper- 
tise and skills of your basic branch and the competencies, ethics, 
and values demanded of all commissioned officers are the founda- 
tion of your credibility as a FAO. Your assignments will alternate 
between branch material and FAO functional area positions. 

b. You are expected to be a LINGUIST in a foreign language of 
your designated regional area of concentration (AOC). Your ability 
to communicate orally and in writing with foreign officials 
involved in political-military affairs is critical to your credibility 
and effectiveness, and will contribute materially to accomplishing 
U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

c. You are expected to be a POLITICAL-MILITARY SPECIAL- 
IST, with an in-depth knowledge of U.S. and foreign political- 
military relationships. This knowledge includes understanding the 
processes of formulating U.S. national security and foreign poli- 
cies, the political role of military forces in government, and the 
interface of political, economic, socio-cultural, and military envi- 
ronment in the development of national policies. 

d. You are expected to be a REGIONAL EXPERT, with a 
detailed understanding of the region’s politics, economies, cul- 
tures, military forces, geostrategic importance, and applicable 
U.S. interests/policies. The analysis of regional issues— as a basis 
for advice to policymakers— is the principal function FAOs perform 
in the Army and the Department of Defense. [Ref. 11] 

The goal set by the Army is a hard one to reach. To create a com- 
bination soldier/linguist/political-military specialist/regional expert is 
a difficult task and one that takes time, money, and prodigious effort 
by the officer, yet the Army accomplishes this goal year after year 
through the four-phase program which begins with a mere seven-day 
Foreign Area Officer Course (FAOC). This course is our next subject for 
discussion. 
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C. THE FAOC 

The first step to becoming an Army FAO, the Foreign Area Officer 
Course, has seen almost as many changes as the Army FAO program in 
general. It was born at the John F. Kennedy Special Warfare School at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and for many years was six months long. 
During those six months, officers were given a host of “quick courses” 
to try to cover their lack of more formal education (in many cases) and 
to get them into field positions more quickly. From talking to past 
graduates of this course as well as interviews with officers who are 
currently reviving the program to use in the new Functional Area 
39/Civil Affairs, the author has learned that officers were given 40 
hours of training on their region of interest, 20 hours on other 
regions, and additional training on civil affairs, psychological opera- 
tions, fundamentals of intelligence, and similar courses. It is safe to say 
that the course eventually died from lack of interest, as less than 45 
percent of Army FAOs attended the full course, with the number 
dropping to less than 30 percent at the end. 9 

This course did not, however, remain dead. It has been resur- 
rected and shortened into an extremely useful one-week course, given 
twice a year at the Defense Language Institute/Foreign Language Cen- 
ter in Monterey, California. I attended the January 1989 class of the 



QThese percentages were provided by Major Cary and confirmed 
by LTC Wise at DLI/FLC. 
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FAOC and, although the course is geared for an Army FAO, I found the 
training to be very useful. 

Lieutenant Colonel Christopher Wise, U.S, Army, runs the course 
and provides a very full week of presentations by guests from the aca- 
demic community and various government agencies, by FAOs assigned 
to DLI/FLC, and by their spouses. I found the inclusion of spouses to be 
a particularly good idea because the officer’s full family needs to adjust 
to the demanding program of language school, graduate schooling, and 
the in-country training that comes later. 

The week starts with LTC Wise, members of the Army FAO Propo- 
nent Team, and representatives for the Army’s military personnel 
center telling the new FAO exactly what this program will mean to 
their careers. FAOs are told exactly what is expected of them In each 
phase of the training and reassured that their language training and 
graduate schooling will be utilized during their in-country training 
phase and again, later in their careers. Questions are taken after each 
briefing, at the breaks, and at every other opportunity throughout the 
day. This procedure helps new FAOs get a clear understanding of 
where they are going from the start and provides a long list of names 
and phone numbers of people to turn to if problems arise as their pro- 
grams progress. 

As the week progresses, new FAOs are introduced to the world of 
international relations from a political science rather than from a 
military perspective. They are also given briefings on the Department 
of State and, since most FAO’s will be depending on a U.S. embassy for 
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support during the final phase of their training, a detailed discussion 
of how an embassy works is provided. 

The next topic covered is a discussion of the U.S. intelligence 
community. Although the FAOs are repeatedly reminded that they will 
not be functioning in any type of intelligence role throughout their 
four phases of training, the intelligence community continues to need 
trained FAOs for many assignments and the briefings provided are 
often the FAO’s only training on this area. 

Along with possible future assignments in intelligence, the FAO 
might expect to be selected for a job in the attache corps or in secu- 
rity assistance. Therefore, speakers from the Defense Attache system 
and the Defense Security Agency each get a day to discuss their roles 
and needs for FAOs. In both cases, experienced FAOs who have held 
positions in these areas provide insights from their own experiences. 

Finally, the role of political-military staff officer is discussed by 
LTC Wise, who also provides a case study to demonstrate the roles 
FAOs play in helping to formulate and implement U.S. foreign policy. 

This week-long program consists of the above lectures and two panel 

/ 

discussions, the panels being staffed in one case by FAOs from varying 
regions at different stages in their careers, and in the second case by 
their wives, who gave their side of the stories. It gets the new FAO 
family started off on the best possible footing. The strong support net- 
work begun through this first phase is continued throughout the lan- 
guage portion of the FAO’s training by way of “mentors,” senior 
officers at DLI/FLC who are individually assigned to help each FAO, and 
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by a regular newsletter that keeps FAOs informed about changes in 
their new career field. LTC Wise has added an even greater informa- 
tion access channel through the creation of a computer information 
network called FAONET. 

The FAO course that died from neglect at Fort Bragg is thriving at 
DLI/FLC due to the direct interest taken by the Army in the program. 
The program is staffed and run at all levels by FAOs who are experts in 
filling the needs of the Army. The FAO Proponent Team benefits both 
from having direct access to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 
through his office for Strategy, Plans, and Policy and from its direct 
relationship with the individuals involved in making FAO assignments. 
The FAOC sets the goals for the FAO to achieve in each of the next 
three phases. 

D. LANGUAGE TRAINING 

The second step in the FAO training process is language training 
and, although I intend to look at language training in much greater 
detail in a later chapter. I think it is important to look at how the 
Army views language training. 

The Army views language training as progressive. Rather than 
expecting DLI/FLC to turn out a fluent linguist in a year or less, the 
Army sees only the foundation for fluency as being laid there. On top of 
this foundation, further language skills will be built at both graduate 
school and, most importantly, through in-country immersion. 

This outlook, coupled with the expressed willingness to switch 
the FAO to a different regional language if the first one proves too 
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difficult, is very productive. Taking the language first and not pushing 
for immediate fluency allows officers to better handle this extremely 
difficult phase of training. They are motivated by the knowledge that 
they will put the language to good use both in graduate studies and in 
the time abroad and are reassured that they will have a chance to 
greatly improve their language skills before ending their training. 

This is not to suggest that the officer is not encouraged to achieve 
the highest level of language proficiency possible at DLI/FLC. There is 
a standardized measurement scale for language proficiency within the 
armed forces that ranges from 0 to 5, as established by a multi-service 
commission. On this scale, 0+ is equated with a very limited language 
capability, able to translate, for example, only the occasional word or 
phrase, while a 5 level is native speaker proficiency. The goal of the 
FAO is to achieve a 2 level (or “working proficiency") at the end of the 
DLI/FLC tour and eventually raise this to a 3 level (or “general profes- 
sional proficiency”) by the end of all language training (to include 
tutoring and/or other in-country training). 

Depending on a host of factors, to include the difficulty of the lan- 
guage, the officer’s previous exposure to it, the officer’s general lan- 
guage learning aptitude, and the type of language test administered, 
the 2 level goal may or may not be a reasonable expectation. Again, 
language will be discussed in greater detail later and the important 
point here is merely to note that the Army is flexible on the language 
taken and provides the FAO the opportunity to study the language in 
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three of the phases of its training program (at DLI/FLC, graduate 
school, and in-countiy). 

E. GRADUATE SCHOOL 

The next phase of the Army program is the graduate schooling 
phase. During the 18 months of graduate education the Army pays for, 
it expects the FAO to pursue “in-depth academic studies on a given 
regional area leading to a Masters degree from a recognized high 
quality academic institution. "[Ref. 12] 

When the FAO Enhancement Program reduced the number of FAO 
slots by more than 600 positions, certain high-level officers in the 
Army decided that the remaining FAOs would be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to attend “prestigious” schools. The idea was that these officers 
would attend universities like Harvard, Yale, Stanford, and other Ivy 
League schools in order to have impeccable credentials that would 
match any State Department Foreign Service Officer. 10 

To date, this plan of the Army to turn out only “Ivy League FAOs” 
has not fully succeeded. In spite of the requirements of having GRE 
scores of 1100 or better and acceptable undergraduate records to 



10 To identify what “prestigious” schools would be acceptable, the 
Army turned to the Department of Education listing of schools that 
have qualified for matching government funds under Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. This act, set up as a result of concerns 
about the quality of the American educational system in the wake of 
the Sputnik launch, provided matching funds for universities that 
would set up centers for language and area studies. For a complete 
review of this subject, see Reference 13. 
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